THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
a right to answer or leave unanswered for himself," and
among them, "even those things which are reverently inquired
about God Himself, who surpasses the examination of all
rational nature and is exalted above all that the mind can
conceive." But such an inquiry which might properly lead
to the abeyance of judgment on the nature of God must plainly
begin with an examination of the doctrine of the Incarnation,
upon which authority had in fact pronounced. The list of
the things "about which a wise man may doubt" is curious:
Fate, Chance, Providence, Free Will, the Soul, Virtues, Fates.
All of them are of such a nature that an inquiry into any one
of them cannot be restricted to its subject alone, but must
inevitably lead to a further inquiry about other matters which
authority had already decided. Authority is therefore enlarged
in its conception, and, by implication, narrowed in its range
and effect. Reason is divine, but it can be exercised only by
the virtuous.
The reasonable soul is the habitation of God, by participation
in whom all things exist: the good man therefore . . . may be
trusted to know. It is thus that John is able to declare that
freedom is the most glorious of all things, because it is in-
separable from, if not identical with, virtue.1
But that the hypothetical freedom of the future, which only
virtue could confer, should proceed from the propriety and
necessity of philosophic doubt in many matters of religion to
be granted in the here and now to the wise is indeed a remark-
able view for a medieval churchman to take and to "get away
with." Abelard's defence of Reason had been more graphic
and infectious, but it had not been anything like as sceptical.
1 R.. Lane Poole. op. cit., p. 196.
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